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control of the system, and in possession of adequate forces and
adequate revenues for its administration. In the same way,
and through the same machinery, the tenants-in-chief could
regulate in every detail the affairs of their own estates or
'honours' as they were usually called.

The feudal system was in its beginnings at once complex,
elastic, and efficient. It gave the common people peace and
order and secured them in their pre-existing rights, kept the
baronage under control, and gave the Crown a self-supporting
system of local administration.

Side by side with the creation of a unified state went the
reform of the Church, the re-establishment of the Church courts
and Church councils, the reception of the canon law, the
transfer of the bishops* sees from villages to towns, the reform
of diocesan administration, the building of the great cathedrals,
and a great monastic revival. Of these the most important was
the legal sanction and institutional framework created for a
truly independent and self-governing Church. Nowhere is the
lesson of the Norman period more plain. The Anglo-Saxon
kings were almost without exception men of great piety and
the Anglo-Saxon Church had accepted the Roman doctrine
with more than Celtic fervour. But no provision had been
made for Church government. There was no discipline and no
method of effective legislation. The Normans were not pious
but they were practical. They knew that bishops and priests
needed government as much as the laity, but that it must be a
government of churchmen administering the Church's law
without secular interference.

It was by deliberate and positive action that the Conqueror
established alike the feudal system and the new relationship of
Church and State. This last was the outstanding political con-
tribution of the Middle Ages to political evolution, because it
made possible a society at once free and healthy by providing a
formula of reconciliation between the primacy of the spiritual
in the world order and the needs of secular progress. Both
actions reflected an intuitive political wisdom of which our
contemporaries have lost the secret. To-day we substitute
organisation, for institutions and a vast network of coercive
legislation for that defined relationship between in$titutions